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"an AND FINA LY A CHANGE ae ; the News and you think it should have been in. | 4 
deed. remember that it probably would have P 
_ appeared if you had sent it in. What all this | 
amounts to is an appeal to Officers of the Society, } | 


At the Society’s 1934 meeting in Chicago aid 
Council adopted a recommendation that “the — 
_ Secretary should prepare and distribute a news- 
4 letter to the members of the Society.” 
issue consisting of 6 mimeographed pages 
peared in February, 1935.0 
For the past 24 years the newsletter has been 
prepared in the Secretary’s office and distributed 
on a more or less regular basis four to six times a 
year. it has a -page mimeo-. 


_ graphed report mailed to 850 members to a printed — 


ie Best Branch Officers and all members to send in all. 
items of possible interest to microbiologists and 
—_— ig? the Editor some much needed as- 


document called Bacteriological News that some- Ini 
times reaches 48 pages and has a press run of 6,000 © The Eastern Pennsylvania Chea will be host on 
a _ copies. Basically, however, the general content and at the 60th General Meeting of the Society in] yo, 


_ function of our newsletter has changed little since _ Philadelphia on May 1 through 5, 1960. The} © 
Chairman of the local committee is Dr. Harry E. 
This issue represents one with Morton, Department of Microbiology, Univ ersity | 
s it is the first to be prepared outside the Secretary’s of Pennsylvania, — Philadelphia. . Local arrange. | gu 
of ice. In accordance with the action of the Council ments are well along in their preparation and the | spe 
at the 1958 meeting, responsibility for the — local committees are enthusiastically working to} Sh 
tion of Bacteriological News was transferred to the © ‘make the meeting the | largest and best in the ne. 
Executive Secretary just as soon as his office was _ history of the Society. =a! ee : 
established. The August issue was the last to be al Officers and Chairmen of the local committees int 


prepared by your elected Secretary. In the future, on arrangements are: fon 


eyes news items, reports from local branches, | Chairman, Harry E. Morton foll 
anything else submitted for publication in Vice-Chairman and Treasurer, Carl -F. Claney 
Bacte riological News should be directed to S.A.B. Exhibits, Theodore G. Anderson Sw 


Headquarters, (19875 Avenue, Detroit 36, Scientific Exhibits, A. R. DeLong 
Michigan. aA: Sunday Night Mixer, Amedeo Bondi, Jr. old 


Session Rooms, L. Joe Berry 

Publicity and ‘Incubator’, Ned B. Wi 
CHANGE TO WHAT? Special Meals, Ruth E. Miller “Sh 


Dr. Foster submitted the foregoing with a note President's Reception and ‘Banquet, Earle H. 

_ be printed at the beginning of this issue so that § Hotel Reservations, Daniel J. 0’ Kane 
everyone would understand that what followed Information, Evelyn A. Dwyer 
{ belonged to the new Editor. It is not t entirely clear § Hostess, Bettylee — 
Tours, Morton Klein | 
Headquarters will be in the Bellevue- Stratiord 
Hotel although meetings will be in the 
Bellev nearby Adelphia ter 


The Sunday Night Mixer and ‘Banquet will | Ca 
; 4 consuming task but our readers will certainly miss be held in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. = = |. ht 
his understanding presentation of Society affairs The commercial exhibits will be held in the f 
as well as his homey and oft times witty style of Bellev ue-Stratford | Hotel. Facilities have been “ML 
7 presentation. a Aes provided for 70 exhibits which exceed those of any Fo 
production of Bacteriological News is for the previous 


a job of. assembling organizing A very adequate number of sleeping r rooms have 
-worthy material. It is mostly a collection of _ been reserved in 6 downtown | hotels which are pre 
items that you as members send to the Editor, convenient to the hotels in which meetings will be 


plus certain items of official business and action. held. Details for making reservations will be an-— 


if there is something that you do not find in nounced atalaterdate. 


defense on ‘the part of the former Editor. Needless 
to say , the responsibility of producing Bacteri- 
~— ologica al News is big, and the Society owes much to 
_ Dr. Foster for the high standards he has set. He 
Most certainly deserves a rest from this time- 
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~The. ‘Hostess Committee is planning a varied burial is at Fifth -and Arch Streets 
and interesting program for entertainment of and has been in existence since 1730. The graves - 


= visiting wives and distaff members of the Society. of Benjamin and Deborah Franklin may be seen | 
_ The Committee for Special Meals has available from the Arch Street sidewalk. 
nin *¥ ide selection of rooms for special events. Groups a St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, founded in 1761, 
have planning special breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, is located at Third and Pine Streets. The pews 
this} cocktail hours should communicate with the which George Washington and Benjamin Franklin iy 
iety, Committee asearly as possible. had i in this church are in use today. 
Details of entertainment are not being released Michael’s and Zion Evangelical Lutheran 
and} bY the local committees. They wish to point out ‘Church on Franklin Street above Race Street was 
| that Philadelphia is not the “sleepy city” that founded in 1742; the Present church building was | 
lards many visitors have experienced in years. past. erected in 1870. 

| The State Supreme Court has recently ruled The Meeting — of the Society of Friends. = 
vr unconstitutional Pennsylvania’s last censorship — (Quakers) i is located at Fourth and Arch Streets. 


law onentertainment. The ground was deeded by William Penn in 1701 
_ The Committee on Information expects to be and a large number of the victims of the yellow 7 


well stocked with all kinds of information. The fever” epidemic of 1793 are interred here. The 
Information and Registration Booths will be open — ‘peat. building has been in use since 1805. It is » 
on Saturday afternoon and all day Sunday for the oldest Friends building in Philadelphia and — 
your convenience. the largest in the world. 
- The Committee on Tours will have a wide The First Baptist Church was founded in 1698 
selection of tours of historical , cultural, and and is now located at Seventeenth and Sansom 
scientific interest available to members and their Streets. _ Open daily, except Saturday sale > 
guests. Plan to come early, bring the family, and am.toSpm = | 
spend Saturday or Sunday visiting the National _ Congregation Mikv eh Israel, founded in 1740, 
Shrines or places which interest you the most. ‘is - Philadelphia’s oldest Jewish congregation. 


| the _ There are many old and quaint churches in_ ‘Tt now occupies a beautiful synagogue at Broad 
| downtown Philadelphia. For those who may be | and York | ‘Streets. The. cemetery at Eighth and : 
ttees 


interested i in worshiping “churches where the ‘Spruce Streets has been designated a unit of 


. } founders of our country worshiped, we list. the Independence Historical Park Project. 
following : your plans now to attend the 1960 meet-— 
ancy 


_ Old Swedes Church, Gloria Dei (Episcopal) 4 at : ings in the City of Brotherly Love. More details. 
Swanson Street near Front and Christian Streets, will appear in the January issue of Bacteriological a 


is the oldest church in Pennsylvania and the New. 


oldest in continuous service in the United States. — pn DEADLINES INES FOR 1960 ME MEETING 
It was founded in 1642 and built in 1700. The 
ystract blanks 


cornerstone was laid in 1698 in the presence of for ‘submission of papers are a 
‘William Penn. It is now a National Historic included with this issue of the News. Abstracts 
Shrine. Its. ‘surrounding courtyard in- must reach the Chairman of the Program Com- 
teresting. mittee by Friday, January 8, 1960, to be con- 
George’s Methodist tn 7 "sidered for the program. Attention is called to these 
1167 at 235 North 4th Street, is the oldest Metho- -Tequirements: (1) at least one of the authors of a 
dist Church edifice in continuous service in the — _ paper must be a member of the Society, apart 


Old Pine Street Presbyterian Church, built in 
the 1768 at Pine and Fourth Street, is the only Presby- he 
Iphia terian Church preserved from the Colonial Period. = ors is also a the 
St. Joseph’s Church is the oldest Roman _ tis yon that 
Will) Catholic Parish in Philadelphia. The original 
i aud a built in 1733 but has been rebuilt and Meeting than in 1959, owing to the provision of Se 
the It is located in W illing’s additional facilities by the Eastern Pennsylvania 
f any off W alnut Street, between Third and Round Tables can be announced in the Program 
Fourth Streets. if the notices reach the Chairman of the Program © 
hae Christ Church was founded in 1695 and the Comunittee by January 15, 1960. Round Tables q 
) are | Present building was constructed in 1727. It is can be organized after this date but it will not be a | 
ill be | located on Second Street a short distance north of = possible to announce them in the program. They iy 


Market Street. Here worshiped George W ashing- can be listed in the April issue of Bacteriological a 
ton, John Adams, Benjamin — Franklin, Robert News, however, if the notices reach the Executive 
Morris, Betsy Ross and Lafayette. Christ Church Secretary before February 15, 1960. 4 
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NUAL MEETING © structures equitable for all 4 divisions. In Phila- 
From questions that often are directed t ‘the _ delphia, space is more ample than it was in St. 
Program Chairman, one may conclude that an “outs lest year, and various new arrangements 

understanding of the mechanics of the Program will be made there. 
Committee is not widely shared. Some account a _,, Regarding the topics of the (presently 5) Inter. 
present procedures may, consequently, be _ divisional Symposia that are given on Monday and 
useful and may encourage individual members of _ Wednesday evenings, any member at all may 
the Society to express themselves further. direct suggestions to his own Divisional Chairman 
y _ Our Society is presently constituted of 4 Di- for evaluation by the latter. Relevant suggestions 
visions, namely, the Division of Agricultural and Will go to the Program Chairman, who in tum 
- Industrial Bacteriology; the Division of General _ will address them to the President. As it happens, 
Bacteriology; the Division of Medical Bacteri- — such suggestions must come in to the Divisional 

ology, Immunology, and Virology; the Division 


of Bacterial Physiology. These 4 Divisions are given Annual Meeting for full consideration, and 


Chairman within 5 weeks of the conclusion of a 


-narily three years befc 


Meeting just before the start of the afternoon’s _ : " 
Session. One year later, these individuals become ™ake suggestions, and such suggestions may indeed 
Vice-Chairman and usually, after another year, lead to the creation of new elements in our cus- 


papers which members address to his Division, BIcer 

or of nondesignated abstracts that the Program Session in a regular Sessions Room as opposed to 
Chairman refers to him in view of the content of the smaller accommodations that are designed 
the abstract. In addition to this, the Divisional - lor unofficial program meetings held in Round 
Chairman suggests one evening Symposium that, — lables rooms. Suggestions along this line may deal 


yon¢ 
‘Use “not doing this or that”, or that “the Society is 
two Symposia, one dealing with virology and the following but not leading in such and such an 
other with bacteriology or immunology. =. a,” or that “the Society is not taking care of 
The judgment of the Divisional Chairman is such and such interests of its members.” One 
recent letter had to do with the idea that the 

~ bers whose chiefest affiliation is in the Chairman’s national society | was forgetful of the realm of 
field. Coordinating the activities of these 4 persons diagnostic bacteriology in its Annual Meetings. _ 
is the Program Chairman and his Vice-Chairman. Are these charges true? If there are areas that 
~The Program Chairman assesses t he space avail- could be improved, please let us know. If your own 
able at each coming General Meeting, arranges suggestion is not utilized in a given following year, 
with the officers of the Society for their space re- your confidence must remain that due weight has 

_ quirements and any expressed wishes with regard . been given to the suggestion, and that it has been 

_ to the holding of major functions. The times when balanced against space requirements for Annual 
particular rooms are unavailable is taken into Meetings with regard to original papers, and other 
= of topics that crowd in upon it; it is possible that 
SS a le sessions rooms. The total the idea may be utilized in a following year. Only 
of abstracts that can be han dled suggestions from the Society’s members can 
year is therefore determined by comsidera- . 
help us to create the new instruments of commun: 


tions of space, and the difference may be great ; : 
indeed according to whether more than one hotel @t0n at each \nnual Meeting ae 
Meanwhile, do not take lightly your responsi- 


Merrill W. Chase 


ion to 0 
ion to do our make r Chair 


| 


— 

| 

i 

gen a headed by persons who have been elected, ordi- COMSequently suggestions for 196 

q 4 their Chairmanship, as presently open so far as evening ymposia e 

— ay afternoon at the Annual @reconcemed, 

““Secretaries’’ on Tuesday afternoon at the Annual te. 

— 

the ‘Chairman tomary programs. Symposia that are of interest | 

Divisional Chairman has the primary chiefly to smaller groups than 

a responsibility of evaluating all abstracts of original ship can sometimes be arranged (according to n 

| 

g 

the interests of his particular Division but is of may call for several speakers whose w 

interest to all microbiologists. One of his various information, presented in sequence, would 

suggestions for the titles of a Symposium is benefit to the Division in 

adopted by a coordinating committee including a Complaints: are sometimes addressed to the 
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spread over two separate structures, but we are hen your Division ho 

certain that members do want the maximum year. 

of d ers esente 1. It is our inten-. sit 
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"REPORT OF SOCIETY F REPRESENTATIVES “The Evolution of a Science-Education 


and secondary school teacher training met June he Coll he C 
24-26, 1959 at The U niversity of Kansas in The ‘fom the College of Education, the College of 


~ Kansas Conference. This gathering, sponsored by 
the National Commission on Teacher Education 


he theme “The Education of Teachers: Curriculum i 


_TO NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER - ment Program at the University of Arizona (David 
_ EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL ‘STAND- L. Patrick): In the summer of 1956 Dr. Richard A. — 
Harvill, president of t he University - of Arizona — 
created a Committee on Science Education and — 


appointed as its members faculty age cigar 


Persons interested in all phases of elementary 


a and the Departments of Botany, | 

Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics and Zoology. 
_ The primary duty of the Committee was and is 
to determine how the University can aid in the 


improvement o ence te zat a 
Programs.” A similar conference held at Bowling: teaching at. all levels of 


Green, Ohio last year was reported in Bacteri- instruction. 
ological News (November, 1958). The objective of The Committee soon recognized that ‘eee 


the “meeting was to bring together professional or science-teaching improvement depend 
educators cas 


and representatives principally upon the individual’s own concept of 
in the hope that better coordination between the the function of science in the educational process. — 
groups might be achieved. iit Although there was a lack of agreement on the > 


et total of 1085 dilemtes attended. ‘These com- function of science in education, the Committee ig 
came to agree upon a fundamental philosophy of 


prised primary and secondary school teachers and ee 
science education. 
administrators, college teachers, representatives of cation 
Simply stated, we believe that man’ for. 


scientific and non-scientific professional societies, | ec i 
better ‘understanding of himself and « of nature 


members of school boards, re resentatives of 
: 7 P should not omit evaluation of the impact of each 


ment agencies and others. The Society of 
y ero Bacteriologists was represented by Dr. Upon the other. We must not fail to recognize that 
science is as much a part of man’s culture as the 


David Paretsky of the University of Kansas and 
Dr. Alfred F. Borg of Kansas State University, arts, letters and religion. We believe that education 


i ~’ must include the study of science, not merely as a 
Manhattan, cat alogue of _factuz kn led ze, but Is 
onferees were assigned to groups of 20 to 0 ved an 


people by -” iding the participants into two “‘Sets’ 


and Professional Standards (TEPS), had as its 


‘discussed general and objectiv. es 
of teacher training of both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. There were formal general presen- 
tations of Undergraduate Teacher Ed ucation 
Programs of Selected Institutions. These presenta- 
tions were follow ed by general discussions in each 
group of the set. It is of interest to us as bac- 
teriologists recognize and study both the 
Garrett Report a nd the American Institute of 
Physics Reports ‘of the American Association for 


or courses. Our program represents 
an attempt to Present science to the prospective 
teacher as a creative process and cultural 
endeavor—as well as a powerful and practical 
tool—through a specially designed 
courses and seminars. 

In explaining the design of our curriculum for 
the Advancement of Science subcommittee on the improvement of science teaching, it would be 
teacher selection. The group endorsed the Garrett — unfair to give the impression that each part of the 
report insofar as training for high school teachers’ Program to described has been tested and 
of Biology is concerned. The modified Garrett 4PProved us. It would be equally unfair to 
Report prepared by the American / Association of — discuss only those features which have been put 
Physics Teachers and the American Institute of into practice. I shall attempt to distinguish the 


Physics concerned w with the preparation of yf high in-practice from the in-theory portions. 
school teachers wad Much attention has been focused on the shortage 


of science hers in secondary schools. Whil 
also endorsed with the exception of its recom- in sec lary 
this shortage may be a numerical one, it is 
mendations for teachers of Biology. It was 
. belief that the situation will not be improved by | 
committee’s feeling that insufficient training in 
_ the mere training of more science teachers along 
ner 
4 nistry and ma rematics was a drawback to traditional lines. It has become alarmingly ev ident 
the preparation of secondary school teachers in 


a eer ‘that the acute need is for a science teacher who c: can 
science and mathematics. 


stimulate and guide students as well as present 
The report of of Dr. } Millard Seeley of the Univer- material and answer questions. The need is for 
sity. of Arizona was of such interest that it is teachers who have confidence in their ability, — 


included in this report: | oe awareness of their limitations and, above all, Ww ho of 
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ean the lifetime ‘educational process 4. Small classes and the of seminars and | 
through independent study. research | for “encouraging independent study, 
National Science Foundation Summer Institutes. ‘Curriculum for the B.S. in Science Teaching — 
_ for High School Science Teachers and from con- The curriculum for the degree of Bachelor of 


: _ tinuing personal contact with secondary- school _ Science in Science Teaching is experimental in 
teachers that the existing curricula neither attracts ~ nature and calls for close supervision and guidance 

- sufficient numbers of prospective teachers nor — of the st 1t’s choice of electives We believe 
adequately prepare the few enrollees for the task that it is essential to bring into the guidance and 

_ that confronts them. This opinion “has been counseling process scientists from the student’s 
formed through seminars and discussion groups — major field and we have a plan in cooperation 
and through personal experience in teaching with the College of Education to carry out this 
-high- school class in chemistry for one year -In- program of guidance and counseling, beginning 
addition, the author met with high-school chem- at an early stage and continuing on throughout 
istry teachers three hours per week during oe prospective teacher’s stay in college. We hope 
year preceding his high-school teaching experience that with supervision the prospective teacher 
ti in order to evaluate the worth of this method i. will be able to take advantage of the flexibility of 
school teachers our program and to fit the course work 


the. _ Freshman Year. Course requirements and units 
7 ur prog sit . P- of credit are as follows: English composition, 6; 


ment of the following attributes the teacher: elementary psychology (or foreign language), 


“understanding of the basic concepts, 3 or 4; social science elective (or foreign language), 
and limitations of science; 


or 4; introduction to mathematics, 8; Sounds 


y ss Ol 2 unity of lence— 
@) the of physical science, 8; physical education, 2 
interrelations of the various disciplines ; _ and military science (men), 2. The total number of 


appear distinct; units is 32 or 34 for men and 30 or 32 for women, 
(3) the habit of independent study and the _ 


; _ Sophomore Year. Course requirements and units 
capibility to pursue this study with profit; and 
= of credit are as follows: humanities, 8; foreign 
(4) an appreciation of science as one of the 


h nit nd realization that science is a crea- . language (or social science elective), 4 or 3; foreign 
‘tive p wie language (or elementary psychology), or 3; 
= 

To attain these ‘objectives, a a curriculum” has analysis 8: principles of chemistry or physics, | 

aL > > > > ’ 
which military’ science (men) and physical po 
(women), 2. The total number of units is 34 or 32. 

1. Addition of special introductory courses such "Junior Year, Course requirements and units o 

as “The Foundations of Physical Science,” 

credit are as follows: foreign language or elective, 
Introduction to the Biological Sciences,” and 8 or 6; educational psychology, 3 education--th 
“Introduction to Mathematics.” These courses high school, 3; health, | 


are designed to present the creative, cultural, and 3: peincigles 
practical aspects of science. ff, ~ 


2. The attainment of considerable depth of ei = : 4 
physics (or chemistry or biology elective), 4; 
SE ais 7 science elective, 6 or 8. The total number of units 


sciences and in mathematics by combining new 32 or 36. 


and existing courses and accenting understanding Senior Voor, Coarse requirements end units d 
of fundamental concept rather than memorization 4 
ere credit are as follows: development of science, 3; 


> 
of facts. education—practice 6; education —tests 
unifying senior course, ‘“The 

and measurements, , education— —history of, 3; 


of Science, ” in which topics explored include the sehiion 


evolution of science from Aristotle to the present; _ political poe sy 3; science elective, 
” P ’ 6 or 8; elective, 6 or 8. The total number of units 


_ the importance of known scientific factors in the ai | 7 


- between facts and theories; the | _ validation of student should specify a choice of field of major 


_ theories; the limitations of ‘SCIENCE, * interest among biology, , chemistry, mathematics 

_ path preceding the emergence of new scientific or physics. Those selecting biology take introduc 

a - concepts; the relationship of these concepts to the © tion to biological science and principles" of chem- 
ame eat climate; and the impact of istry in the sophomore year. Those selecting 


nt w ‘orld view a a chemistry take principles of chemistry, and - 


physics (or chemistry or genetics), 4; principles of [- 


By the beginning of the sophomore year the ) 
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etween mathematical analysis and introduction Group 5. For men, military science, and 
to biological science. Those selecting mathematics © ‘Physical education, 2; for women, , physical educa- | 


or physics take mathematical analysis and prin-_ 
ciples of physics. All students will be urged to Group 6. Science (total of 52 units). All options 


take part of their elective units in science in fields require following: introduction to mathe- 
outside their major interest in order to provide a _ matics, foundations of physical science, and the | 
‘more rounded background. The student Ww ill development of science, 19 units; science electives, 
generally be required to take at least 9 units in 9-13. Biology option requires in addition to the 
‘the field of his major interest beyond the courses” e, introduction to biological science, 
in the sophomore year. mt ee genetics, 4; principles of chemistry, 8. Chemistry 
- The amount of foreign language elected w ill option requires in addition to the above, principles © 
depend upon the the stude ’s high-school preparation — of chemistry, 8; principles | of physics, & 8; and an 
in this area. additional 8 units in mathematics or “biological 
In order to qualify for a permanent secondary _ sciences. Physics and mathematics options require 
school teaching certificate in Arizona, the student in addition to the above, principles of chemistry, 
must complete 30 units of graduate work, in- 8; principles of physics, 8; and an additional 8 
cluding 6 units of graduate work in education. A unitsin mathematics. 
fifth year of work leading to an M.S. degree in Group 7. Education (health education, 3; edu-— 
Science Teaching could readily follow this proposed cation, 18), 
B. S. curriculum, with the graduate courses in The total group units required are 108 to wadii iy, 
the science being drawn primarily from the follow- the total elective units are’ 7 to 17; and the total L 
ing list: 


inits req lired for graduation are 12 


Sugge sted Electives Conclusion 
Biological Sciences. ecology, 


‘During hes year in which the author has serv ed 

4: plant physiology, 4; plant anatomy, 4; tax- as chairman of the Committee on Science Educa- 
, 4; 

onomy, 4; mammalian anatomy, 3; invertebrate 


- tion, he has come to believe strongly in the neces- — 
‘ology, 4; mammalogy, 4; evolution, 2; research. sity for stressing the cultural and conceptual 
Che misiry. "Organic chemistry, 8; one aspects of science in any program directed toward | * 
physical chemistry, 4; physical chemistry labora the improvement of science teaching. The fact oan 
tory, 2; analytical chemistry, 4; advanced inor- _ that this need was recognized almost immediately | 7) 
bond, 3: formation of our Committee in 1956 demon- 
strates that this problem has been approached on 
Mathematics. Theory of equations, 3; statistics, 


3 to 6; projective geometry, 3 to 6; fundamental. a at i any time stg iated from the basic phi- 
concepts of geometry, 3; introduction to analysis, | 
3; introduction to mathematical logic, to G6; 


One ‘of the agreements at the Conference 


probability, 3; selections from modern abstract WS that satisfactory teaching includes both “in 
yas solid foundation in the subject matter being 


3; combinatorial topology, 3; history of 
taught and the ability to deliver this information 


mathematics, 3; theory of numbers, 3; theory of x with 
in a stimulating manner and with accuracy to 
games, 3; foundations of mathematics, 3 to 6; 


matrix analysis, . student. It was felt that a teacher should receive a 


n (8) 
Physics. Electrical measurements, 3; electronics, °° eral education encompassing a liberal arts type 


rogra 
3 thermodynamics and heat, 3 3; thermodynamics PF -_— 
scien 


and heat laboratory, 1; optics, 3; optics laboratory, 
courses in education including educational methods 
and other types of schools of education programs. | 
the M. S. program, with emphasis on further A need was felt by many for a specialization on the | 
courses and research in science, would be an es- partes teachers being trained for high school work. 
sential part all tite training. A good deal of discussion centered ona five year 
en ne program. Prominent in the discussions was the 
Group Units Required for question as to who would teach the specialized 
Teaching Courses to the teacher candidates. There was 
strong opinion that the regular academic depart-— 
£ Group 1. English composition, 6. ments teach the courses for which they are nor-_ 
— Group 2 2. Humanities, 8. mally responsible. This would mean that teachers _ 
Group 3. Foreign language (proficiency at the would take courses in biology in the academic 
be unit level), 8to16. = == Biology Departments, chemistry in the Chemistry 
Group 4. Social science (ps chology, political Department, educational psychology in the 


science, elective), 9. = _ Psychology y Department, etc. ‘Substantially all 


including the natural and physical 


, mathematics and humanities, as well as 


1; modern physics, 3 to 6; research. Nears 


~ For a well- prepared high school science teacher, 
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agreed that teachers : should possess the equivalent 
of a major in an academic field. The formula agreed 
on at Bowling Green last year seemed to be 
generally satisfactory. This formula suggests that 
students preparing to teach should take approxi- _ 


mately 40 per cent of undergraduate credit hours _ tion no | 
n 
al education (i.e. , general background), 7 ‘the: Bureau are being performed by 


er cent in the area of concentration (i.e., 
the major) and 20 per cent in professional educa- 


In the past the —_— has been fortunate in 
hav ing been operated primarily on a volunteer 
basis, but like so many of the Society’s functions, 
this operation has grown to a point where time and 
personnel limitations make this method of opera- 
mger p . Now that all operations of 
salaried 
_ personnel, every effort must be made to operate as 
efficiently as possible so that the quality of service 


‘tion. There was a general feeling that standards which our members have the right to expect can 


for teacher admissions should be raised. It was 


felt that by an increase in standards of teacher 


preparation a more competent and _ professional 
group of teachers would result with better pro- 
fessional andeconomic status. 
- Unfortunately, no group we know of concerned 
itself with the problem of - 
should be taught in secondary schools. Indeed, 
we doubt that this came up at all. This may point 
‘to a place where the Society could exercise some 
leadership. Perhaps we should give some attention 
to the question of whether microbiology can be 
"i useful in the presentation of biology in secondary 


Wa 


yhether bacteriology 


bemaintained. 


a Even on a volunteer basis, the Bureau has found 
‘it increasingly difficult to ope rate within its 
income, and indeed, was not able to do so last 
year. I It is easy to see that this problem becom 

even en more acute now that volunteer operation is 
no longer possible. This, then, leaves but two ways 
to proceed if the Bureau is to continue to exist. 


- The Bureau can be subsidized through existing or 


increased membership dues, or steps can be taken 
to make it self-supporting. It is not deemed ad- 
visable at this time to divert dues to the support 
of this Society function because, while it is an 
important part of the Society's ser i 


members, at the same time it serves only z 
portion of the membership. 5 
Our specific subject matter is not discussed, but _ After much careful consideration of the financial 
there is ample opportunity to express the general 4 needs of the Bureau, and study of the Advisory _ 
outlook of the scientist and to contribute to dis- Committee’s _ recommendations, certain changes 
cussions on basic preparation in the sciences. In have been adopted that should make possible 
some ways the Kansas Conference lacked impact. continued successful operation of the Bureau ona 
Sharp differences of opinion were relatively rare, : ti basis. Accordingly, the followi ing 
1 and much of the controversial material which — changes are imr nediately — _ 


stimulates rp thinking was handled at the 
Bowling Green Conference. = 
Remains at 00 is not refundable no 
due the Bureau. 


Criticisms leveled by academicians at “pro- 


fessional educationists” have had great influence | 
on the position assumed by those responsible for 

<ansas Conference; this is 

Registration pe period 
most noticeable in the fields of mathematics and 


‘oa teacher training at the K 
“i science. talking about of teacher: 


It is not clear just how much the Society o or r the 
Conference gains from in 


B imited t to two years. At the end of two years 
you may re register for an additional $5. 00. | 


due Reregistration fee 
bias tow ards science larg 


conference is bound to be somewhat amorphous. 
Its true worth will probably never be known, since | 
it will be reflected more in changes of attitude | 
than in immediate change in academic procedures | 


related to teacher training, > 


‘MPLOYMENT BUREAU CHANGES. 


; 7 It can be : seen that these changes are not ¢ 
REGULATIONS 


the main differences being the limitation on 
ae , The changes in in location and administration ¢ of tration and the equalizing of commissions. The total 
the Employment Bureau were reported in cc commission is equivalent to five dollars plus 15 
wiht News, Rages, 1959. E very effort will per cent of one month’ s salary | as compared with 


compliance e with Bureau regulations. 


Commission 
months salary 


Five per. per of first three I 


for both S.A. B. and non-S.A.B. members. ie | 4 


ra istic, 
4 


-regis- 


“ploy ment agencies. This j is even more of a bora 


5 the dire when you consider that the — has been told 
Milton by employers that its sei rvice 
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of its 


Z they do not respond to employers’ letters of 


ey s best recommendation! 


gre invited. The award is made annually to a 


registrants far exceed those of commercial agencies. — changes in Bureau regulation 
The two year limit on registration is intended | > nin es refund of their registration fees. 
eliminate registrants who are merely ‘ieee? While many registrants responded with the in- | 
and have no serious intent to change positions. formation that they had already found positions 
- Such individuals are, we believe, unfair to persons or were not interested in making a change—thus __ 
_ seriously seeking employment, and are embar- revealing that they had not lived up to Bureau 
rassing to the Bureau because more often than regulations requiring that files be kept carrent— 
most registrants have expressed a willingness to 
- inquiry. The Bureau feels that it is its responsi- - comply with the new regulations. ‘ This latter 
> to submit to employers, registrants who are response is - encouraging and th 
us in - their intent. An active -Tegistry is the _ pledges that every effort will be made to serve both 
registrants and prospective employers by every 


All registrants have been of the possible means. 


_ NEWS AND D_ANNOUNCEMENTS _ 


seconp NOTICE . Brief of the nominee, 
Call for Eli Lilly Award Nom inations “including month, day and year of birth. 


List of publications, 


Specific reference to ‘the res 

the nomination is based. 
4, Supporting letters, if possible. (No reprints or 
anuscripts should be submitted.) 
Neither ‘the nominee nor the nominator need be 
a member of the S.A.B. 
All nominations received by January 1, 1960. 
will be transmitted to the Nominating Committee, 
portions of the rules go whose duties are “to receive nominations trans- 
award are quoted below: “The Eli L illy and Com- 7 mitted by the Secretary of the Society of American 
pany Research Award is made for the purpose of | ~ Bacteriologists and take such steps as may seem 
stimulating fundamental research in bacteriology to it desirable to secure nominations of others 
and immunology in the United States and Canada deemed worthy of - consideratio 
by a young man or woman working in a non- Upon the expiration of the time for the receipt of 
commercial research or educational institution. ominations, the Nominating Committee shall 
The Award consists of $1,000 and a bronze medal. — transmit the data on all completed nominations to _ 
In addition, the traveling ee incidental to the chairman of the Award Committee.” _ etal 
conferring the medal are paid. _ cenag “The Award Committee shall reach a decision » J 
“For the purpose of this Award, outstanding by March Ist of the year that the award is to be 
research is understood to be that which is of made. The first announcement of the award shall 
unusual merit for an individual on the threshold — be made at the annual meeting of the Society of 
of his career. The research is not to be judged in Ameri ican Bacteriologists. The recip ient of the 
comparison with the work of more mature and Award shall be asked to report ‘on his work at the | 
experienced workers, various re- 
searches, special consideration shall be given to 
the independence of thought ai and the originality 
_ “Nominatic ns for this Award may be sent to 
the Secret tary of _ the Society of American Bac- 
teriologists by any individual qualified in the field 
of bacteriology and/or immunology except the 
members of the Award Committee. No person 
shall send in more than one nomination. At the 
time of the nomination the nominee must be 
actively engaged in the line of research for w hich 
the aw ard is to be sand cle lease 
sminations in five copies shall be accompanied i in the period since the last issue of Bacteri-— 


by: ological News went to press, six firms have joined 


for the 1960 I Eli Lilly an 


arch on which 
pany Award in Bacteriology and Immunology 


young microbiologist has performed out- 
standing research in bacteriology or immunology. 
To be eligible the nominee shall be less than 35 
years of age on April 30, 1960 (birth date alter 5 
April 30, 1925). 


meeting at which the award is to be made. If, in 
the opinion of the Award Committee, there is no 
outstanding eligible nominee, the award a: be > 
passed and the fund used for a later award.” 
Send nominations not later than 
.M. 


y oF 
Fi ive ¢ copies of of all materials 1 must be ‘submitted. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


- Members of the Society will be pleased to know 
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list of sustaining members. These new members | 


Anchor Serum Company 


“American Tuberculosis ‘Congress. 
_ Brazil. Fernando D. Gémez, 26 de Marzo, 


Tape Company, Inc. hagen. Dr. A. Hollaender, National Lab., 
These additions bring the total number of I 
sustaining members to 92. This increase indicates 
a response to the appeal made to our members to h 
interest organizations in our Society, and to the of Soil Madison, 
_ | a of the Membership Committee under the Wis. Dr. L. E. E nglebert, Univ. of Wi 1S., Madi- d 
chairmanship of Dr. Donald E. Shay. The Society son, Wis. 
> needs and “appreciates the support of its sustaining | 
‘members and we, in turn, give the ou Aug. 29- Sept. 
INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS OF INTEREST plein 11, Delft, Neth, ti 
With the greatly increased interest in and ease ‘International Assoc. Milk and Food Sanitarians. 
of travel, more and more scientists are attending Chicago. H. L. / Thomasson, , Box 437, , Shelby. b 
the international meetings that are growing more ville, = 
numerous each year. The International Organiza- 
tions Section, General Reference and Bibliography Sept. 4-9 
Div vision, Library of Congress, through a grant | 
the National Science Foundation, is pub-| Congress i Cell Biology. Paris. 
_ lishing monthly the World List of F ulure Inter- Prof. M. Chev remont, 20 » Tue Fite, 
national Meetings. Part I contains meetings in -Liége, Belgium | 
science, technology, medicine and agriculture. 
_ All meetings draw on three or more countries, . Ta 
Publication is monthly and is for sale by the Super- International mposium ti 
q intendent Documents, U. S. Government oods and Beverages. Evian, France. Dr. Ie 
Printing Office, Washington 1 25, D. Cc. Price $7.00 A. A. Mossel, ‘Catherijnesingel Utrecht, 
i year. The following meetings in 1960 are of m 
5 interest to microbiologists. (Dates are not complete pl 
_ in some instances. Person to be contacted for = 
4 information i Is en.) International Congress” of Medi Medical “Laboratory 
Technologists. Strasburg. R. J. Lavington, le 
Sy mposium on Continuous Culture of Micro- ‘1960 Se 
organisms. . London, Eng. . Elsworth, Micro- Symposium on Comparative of Bac} 
q 
Est, terial and Other Cells in Relation to Problems 
in Radiobiology. Berkeley, Calif. Prof. D.} 
Mazia, Univ. of C alif., 4, ab 
_ Symposium on Cultural and Metabolic Aspects of  AIBS” PROGRAM OF TING BIOLOGISTS A, 
- Molds. Rome, Italy. G. Sykes, Microbiol. Almost three years ago the American Institute } “ 
Div., Boots Pure Ltd., W Biological Sciences established a program oa 
smaller universities. The purpose of the program } 
April 19 1960 to make it possible for outstanding biologists fo 
visit campuses of essentially liberal arts pri 
Sym mposium on Peni Genetics. or _ stitutions to confer with and speak to students. th 
_ Eng. B. W. Lacey, Westminster Medical 7 It was hoped that student interest in and appreci f alo 
School, London, S. W. 1, England of the biological sciences would be stimulated hay 
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‘generally and that perhaps a larger share | of ‘the assure that the visiting speaker Ww ill 
better undergraduate students w ould select support. for his visit. 
biology as a career. The success of this program gr 

by now is clear. Response from both visiting well as the niatichatiog speakers and their a 
biologists and host institutions to the programs ‘ ject topics may be obtained by writing to: a a 
‘has been almost universally enthusiastic. Speakers Bureau 

_ The program was initially supported ol the _ American Institute of Biological | Sciences: , 
‘National Science Foundation and has beer 2000 lh Street, N.W. pe 

mented during the last two years by the Atomic 

For the 1959-1960 academic year, the AIBS SUMMER 

has compiled a list of seventy biologists interested 

in and willing to participate in the program. All 


of biology are represented. in in institu- 
tions. Departments wishing to list 1960 summer 

A group of outstanding biologists i Is ‘selected courses in the April, 1960 Bacteriological News 
daale by the AIBS Committee on Education | should write the Executive Secretary (R. W. | 
and Professional Recruitment. Speakers. are chosen — Sarber, 19875 Mack ‘are Detroit 36, Mich.) _ 
because of their interest and willingness to par- ‘ 
ticipate in the program, and also, because of their — 
demonstrated ability to transmit ideas. — 
2. Publicity is given the program in the ap- 
propriate scientific communication media and 


by an AIBS brochure of visiting biologists. 
Requests one The ats of the on Edecation to 


high school biology teachers 
travel "arrangements are handled. Schools are vacteriology to their students i “ bearing fruit and 
requested to select alternate speakers and alter- the committee has recognized a growing demand 


tteurs, | Nate dates for visits since some duplication does , from high school teachers for assistance in pre 


i aa” aring for laboratory experimen nd | 
Speakers will normally spend three days on "Th foll 
each campus visited although it is recognized e following teaching aids, prepared by the — 


that this period of time may vary from time to 
time. Speakers will be arena: for seminars, 
lectures, conferences with faculty members and 
students, informal get-togethers, etc. If time per- 
mits, he will be available also to local civic and/or 
professional groups, neighboring high schools, 
ratory} The success of the program aimed at the college . Scien 
- 
ton, level has resulted in an expansion of the program An ny 1951- 08 interest in scien- 
The high school will 
‘September 1 forty: List of Supply W hich Bacteriol- 
f Bac- participating These spea ers are not 
. Suggestions for Experiments in Bacteriology 
blems | ly recognized and outstanding biologists but ; Hee 
weed in Introductory Biology Classes and Stude 


ability to communicate with students of the high’ ». Selected Lin: of Reference Books in Bac- 


‘school age bracket. 

_ This program will operate essentially the same 1. The Brochure of the Society of Aieaiiniis, 
stitute } #8 the college progr am. . Howev er, there are two Bacteriologists “A Care in Ba 
»5 and > Since the administrative organization ofa high A CAREER IN BACTERIOLOG 
rogram school is different from that of a college, requests 4 The Society’s ; brochure describing bac 
slogists } for a speaker will be honored only if made by the ag a career was reprinted earlier this year and has 
rts inf principal of a school. In addition, an itinerary of proven increasingly popular beyond all expecta-— 
udents. | the speaker’s visit must accompany the request tions. The terrific demand indicates an awakening © 
ppreci along with a statement of arrangements w hich and receptive interest in bacteriology and reflects 
ulate! } have been made for his visit. In this way we can 4 in part | the career promotion activities of of the Local 


— 


‘Committee on Education of the Society of Ameri-— 
can Bacteriologists, are available to teachers 
biology on request to the Chairman of the Com- | 
mittee, Professor L. S. McClung, Department of 
Bacteriology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Rs 
Indiana. Please indicate items desired. 
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4 Branches. A number of orders have: been receiv ed i ewtress , 2582— ‘Bhd, 


several hundred each which is a good indica- ‘Utah. 


tion of the widespread distribution the brochure ee Troy S. Price, PO Ro 178, 34 Main Street, 
isenjoying, Durham, New Hi: umpshire. 
booklet describes the several broad areas Clifton | ij. Woods, 818 E. 49th, Chicago 53, 
of bacteriology, suggests educational requi nts Illinois. 
for work in bacteriology, and indicates some of the Paul E. Yoder, 448 N. My yrtle, Monrovia, 
opportunities for employment. Copies are avail- California. 
on request to the S.A.B., Office of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, 19875 Mack Ave., Detroit 36, NECROLOGY 
4 Michigan. Up to 25 copies can be obtained free of © 


cost. Larger quantities are available at 10 cents 


OB. Williams, Professor of Bacteriology and 


7 Chairman of the Department at the University of 
‘copy. Texas, died 23, 1959, after a brief ill- 
MEMBERS LOST OR STRAYED, ness. A graduate of the Universities of Texas and 
California, Dr. Williams spent his entire post- 
doctoral career on the faculty of the University of 
Texas except for the period from 1935 to 1941, 
_when he served as a bacteriologist with the Na- 
tional Canners Association in Washington, D. C. 


Society’ office is continually faced with 
the task of locating certain of our members who 
have not notified us of change of address. The Post 
Office does not permit the forwarding of journals, 
- so members do not receive them. Others make iss 
Dr. . Williams vy was 64 years of age when he died. 


_ application to the Society, pay their first dues and web 

then promptly disappear. valuable He was a of the Society since 1922. | 
> “strayed”? members and we NOTICES 


hey are. Will lease notify the Executive oe 
they are. = P ease noti y the xecutive Standard which appear in 
Secretary if you know the whereabouts of any 


the Manual of Microbiological Methods, can be 
of the following members. are last known 
but believed to be incorrect: purchased from the office of the Executive Secre- 
) eC be yrre 


Daisy A. Kuhn, Dept. of Univ of hack. 


Joseph M. Machinist. 6-54 146th St., Flushing, Journals wanted: Dr. Richard Dam, Depart 


Richard H. Matherson, UCLA Medical Center, Nebraska, Linco, 


Biochemistry and Nutrition, College oi 


Department of Anatomy, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
_ Elisabeth Mees Schneider, Dept. of Biology, ‘i 
Bt: Olaf Northfield, Minnesota (Continued on on n page 17) 
SPECIAL REPORT ON LANTERN SLIDES | 


There is no better time to reflect on the quality a” Dr. Morton’s committee went to a great deal of 
e 


s, : of lantern slides than at the end of one of our effort to assemble the recommendations and its 
annual meetings. Several days devoted to efforts efforts should not be ov erlooked. Consequently, 


to decipher the messages hopefully conveyed by a ‘both re ‘ports are printed in this issue for the in- 
succession of tables and graphs, many of which formation of everyone. They are located at the 
are intelligible only to the — authors, certainly — center of the News so you can easily remove 
underlines the need to improve the quality and your copy and save it if you discard the balance 
clarity of some of our visual presentations. the is issue. = 
Doubtless in this frame of mind the members. .* will find ins mendations 


recommen 

ace > 1¢ > 
present at the 1958 business meeting in Chicago x” paerery in preparation for seminars, classes, , research 
approved a motion calling for the appointment of 


conferences, and other r presentations as well as for 


a committee to prepare recommendations for the 
preparation of lantern slides. With characteristi 
e 


dispatch, President Harry E agle named Dr. Harr 


Dr. John M. Slack to do the job. "Society of American Bacteriologists 
The committee’s first report was distributed in Raymond Sarber, E Executive Secretary 
November, 1958 with the abstract blanks for the 19875 Avenue fy 
1959 meeting. Subsequently there appeared a 
second report containing “Recommendations for Send a self- stamped, long env ope 
‘the Projection of of L ‘Lantern Slides. _— ee your request. 


ry Reprints of both reports are av: ailable 
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Blvd, -RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE PREPARATION OF LANTERN ‘SLIDES* 
_ The following material is presented as a guide for those w ke pane to use lantern slides for i 
-lustrating an oral presentation of technical material. Poor lantern slides detract from an ot oral | pres- 
- entation, and the most common faul fault of lantern ern slides i is that the lettering is illegible toa large — 


_ General Considerations “with the order in w hich it will be treated in the 
Certain minimum requirements must be met in : 


the preparation of copy for lantern slides in order — subject matter must be prepared in 
to satisfy the limitations of human vision even ; suitable ee that, w hen projected onto the 
when adequate projection facilities are available S¢reem, it can be read easily by everybody in the — 
a to the speaker. For example, if a letter or number audience. Projectors only magnify what is on the 
s and is to be legible on the screen it must subtend “ lantern slide; they magnify ioe as well as — 


post: 9 minutes at the viewer’s | eye or, features in the copy. Nae 


sity of po ey in another way, the height of the letters After selecting the material for a lantern slide J 
1941, | on the screen should "ig equal to about lMsoth according to the principles enumerated as 1, 2, _ 
e Na- of the farthest spectator’s viewing distance. The and 3 above, it that the ma- 
D.C. | following recommendations are for the purpose of - _ terial is prepared in suitable copy for the lantern — 
- died, | meeting at least these minimum requirements. _ slide. Only with suitable copy can “ satisiactory — 


= 
»1922. Emphasis will be placed on the preparation of slide be by rapher. 


printed material and tables, as these materials” 
are most frequently reproduced improperly in 
a Jantern slides. re Typewritten copy can be employed for lantern 


ear in| Thestandard lantern slides in the U.S.A. measure _ slides but several precautions should be followed 
an be | 314 inches high by 4 inches w ide or 2 2 by 2 inches. . for the best results. Pica type i ; more | desirable 
Secre- | To allow for binding the edges of the slides and _ than Elite type and Pica Gothic type is preferable. 2 
Mich- holding the slides in the projector, the usual area Only upper case letters should be used. The keys 

| which is actually used for copy is 214 by 3 inches : should be cleaned; a new black typewriter ribbon 
epart- | on the 314-by 4-inch lantern slides and approxi- 7 (preferably a carbon paper ribbon of medium 
ege oi } mately 1 by 114 inches on the 2 by 2 slides. hardness) should be used; and carbon paper of 
ncoln, {| These actual usable areas on the lantern slides medium hardness should be placed in reverse in © ’ 
+ and | determine the ratio of height to width | of the = copy back of the copy page so that printing appears on 


for the slides. hah Pat both sides of the copy page. A white paper should 
The quality of a lantern slide is determined at be used; it should be of a . high quality, ‘ a 
the very beginning by the author in the selection smooth, hard surface, free of grain and ripple. 
and organization of material for copying onto the For best results the lettering on a slide should 
_ | slide. Certain general principles are helpful in not be smaller than }35th of the maximal usable 
aahal planning the selection and organization of material _ height of a lantern slide. Visibility lessens rapidly — 
ad its good lantern slide, to wit: legibility is lost at about M4 rd of the height. 
ently 1. Only one central idea should be presented in a 7 It is evident that the headings and ing as well 
ae ‘i slide. It is better to prepare more than one lantern — as the spaces between the typed lines, must be 
t the slide, each w ith one idea forcefully. “presented, contained within a height of 25 vertical typew riter 
é rather than one slide with several ideas which may = spaces. Since 25 vertical typewriter spaces measut 
(aon confuse the audience in the short time that they 414 inches, this establishes the height of th 


~ have to concentrate on the image which is pro- Applying the ratio of the dimensions of the usable 
ee jected onto the screen. Decide what idea you area on the slide of 244:3, it is apparent that — 
utions want to convey to the audience. typewritten copy, before _ Photographic reduction, 
earch _ 2, The material in the copy for the slide should must be confined within an area no greater than 444 
as lor be as brief as possible. It is not necessary for a inches high by 53, inches wide. Copy of this size 
| lantern slide to be self-explanatory as it will be will be satisfactory also for making 2 x 2 slides. 
ated supplemented by the speaker’s explanation: of the The photographer should be instructed to utilize 

being presented. the maximum area within the lantern slide mask. 

The subject matter in a lantern slide, or in 

series of slides, should be arranged to coincide ‘Hand Lettering 


- ‘Reprints of these reports are available on receipt Much better slides can be prepared if a mechani-— 4 


of a self-addressed, stamped, long envelope sent to So- cal lettering set, such as LeRoy, Wrico, or their 7 
ciety of American Rectang, 19875 Mack Ave., equivalents, is employed for preparing the copy | 


rather than a typewriter. . Hand lettering offers 
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a. For hand | lettering, it is necessary to prepare © 


rreater er flexibility in. choice of letter s sizes, thickness the thickness. “The border lines OF 
_ of lines, and spacing. Several precautions must be _ reference lines, should be of medium width and 
observ about 1.5 times the letter-line thickness. The heav. 
jest lines should be used for the graph curve and 
the copy much larger than the usable area in the ~ should be about twice the letter-line thickness, — 
lantern slide and reduce the size of the copy -e, The paper should be white, hard-surfaced, 
w the lantern slide is and of (32 lb. white ledger paper, 
i is preferable). Black India 

mally wider than it is high, i is 5 634 inches high and drawi ing ink should be used. 7 
9 inches wide; these dimensions are 3 times those | 7 ear 4 
_ of the usable area of the lantern slide. If copy does And 
not conform to this general shape, it should be 
4 rearranged so as to utilize the maximum amount of aa To test the legibility of copy for a lantern slide 
n the height. If necessary, the horizontal dimensions ™easure the width of the copy in inches, divide 
may be shortened. A simple method for deter- the number by 2, and hold the copy that many 
mining the working area for lantern-slide copy is _ feet from the eye. If the copy can be read easily, 


to scale off in the lower corner of a . sheet of paper — it can be predicted that the material on the screen 


the actual dimensions of the usable area of the — will be legible 1 Ww hen the slide i is projected. ie 
projection slide to be used. Draw a diagonal — tern- slide copy into ‘ 

line across the area from corner to corner and © lantern slide, the photegingher customarily places 

extending beyond the original area to the upper @ thumb dot in the lower left-hand corner as he 

edge of the paper. By drawing a horizontal and a z holds the slide so as to properly read the copy 
vertical line from the same point anyw here on the a material in the slide. The slides should be stored 

a diagonal line, one has within the enclosed area the _ with the thumb dot in the upper right-hand corner, 

7 same proportions that are available in the lantern — so that the slides will be upside down and ready 


slide. All lettering or curves should be confined — to be placed in the projector. If more than one 
within thisarea, slide is to be used, the slides should be numbered 


b. _ The height of the letters i in | the co nny may be _ consecutively, preferably on oF 1 near the thumb 

dot, and placed in proper sequence for the pro- 

- jectionist. Before turning the slides over to the 

_ projectionist, the author should make sure that 

the surfaces of the slides are clean, and, especially, 

: free from thumb and finger prints and from dust. 

Handle slides by grasping the edges, not ‘the 

H = height of ‘size letters” turning the slides s over, to the projec- 

_C = maximum width in inches of copy employed  tionist, the author should make sure that the 

os A= ‘smasizwame dlatance in feet of audience from slides are in proper order and the owner of the 

screen hides clearly indicated. The projectionist 

P = width in feet of projection on the screen - ghould be informed when, during the delivery of 

“3 hen the width of the usable “sma of the the paper, the slides are to be projected and if 

lantern slide is3 inches. = there are any y special features such as the reuse of 

Re _ If the dimensions of the copy area are properly certain slides or intermixing 314 x 4 and 2 x2 

selected, as for example the 634 by 9 inch area ~ inch lantern slides. Finally, the speaker should 

_ which will be reduced photographically to an area familiarize himself Ww ith the 
by 3 inches on the slide, an alternate method 


a calculating the size of the letters is as follows: -e leave the proper - position ‘for ‘communicating 


The minimum height of the letters should not ith ‘hi dence during the of 
less than of the height of the copy s ace, with his audience duri 


_ The minimum width of the letter space should be 
not less than 145th the width of the copy space. ‘The quality of lantern slides depends “upon the 


: The thickness of the letter lines should be about thought and care devoted to their preparation. 
> Vsoth of the height of the copy, or * roughly 0.15 Following the above suggestions will guarantee 

ges Spacing betwe een lines ‘should be equal to the — —Committee for the Improvement of Lantern Slides 
letter height. The spacing between letters should to be Used at the ; innual Meetings, Society a 

be about lerd of the letter width or not less than American Bac teriologists. 

twice the ¢ letter-lin line thickness. John M. Slack 
ae For curves, the ne grid lines ‘should be the 


@ 


Merrill W. Chase 
lightest and should be about 1g of the width of ~ Harry E. Morton, Chairman 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 
PROJECTION OF LANTERN 


LIDES 


The first the for the 
provement of Lantern Slides to be used at the 
Annual Meetings, Society of American Bac-— 
teriologists, was entitled 


the Preparation of Lantern Slides and was scree 
with the selection the 


addressed to those concerned 
and organi tion of material for lantern slides’ 
‘and the use of lantern slides in their oral presenta- 
This report is concerned with Recommenda- 


The should rectangular, 


pillars, and of 


white images. The speaker’s podium and 
_ screen should be at one end of the room. il 
seating capacity « f the room may be estimated — 
by” ne six square feet of floor space per 


Arrangements 


It is recommended that the first row of seats _ 


| not be nearer to the screen than a distance 


— equal to twice the width of the screen. The last 


= of seats should not be farther away from the 
screen than a distance equal to six times the w idth | 
_ of the screen. Since the best positions for viewing 
all types of screens are directly in front of the. 
"Seren, a center aisle is to be avoided. Use adequate 
aisles near the sides of the room. 


The screen be located at one end of the 
poe equal distances from the walls, and be- 
- hind the speaker’s podium. The bottom of the 
- screen should be well above the tops of the heads" 
of the audience seated in the front row of seats 
J but never at a height which requires members 
the audience to strain their necks. 
sei n should be and a & wit 
equal to 
Seats from the screen. 
iF The lenticular screen is best for both front and 
wide angle viewing. The beaded screen is satis- 
factory for rooms which are long and narrow in 7 
which the viewing angle is less than 26° on each 


side of a line drawn at right angles from the 


« 


sc 


creen 


The distance between the projector 

screen should be about 7 

n. The projectionist should be able to control 

room lights from the position of the projector. _ 
Suitable projectors with bulbs of at least 500 — 

watts should be used with 2 x de in. and 344 x 4 in. 


vance. The maximum transmission of “light is 


possible only when the lenses are free from = 


and finger print. 
The nearly the entire 


are e established. To meet these conditions, —_ 
of the proper focal length should be used in the © 
projector. Knowing the width of the screen and _ 
the distance from the projector to the screen, 
lens of the proper focal length should be selected. - 
Lens | of 12 in. and 16 in. focal length are the ones 
most commonly - used i in projectors for 314 x 4 in. 
lantern slides and lens of 5 in. and 7 in. focal 
are the most _ _used 


necessary to t use a focal lengthe other than 
the ones commonly used because of the variation 
in sizes of meeting rooms at conventions. T: 

for aiding in selecting the proper lens" are. 


8’|10’ 


14/16" 18° 
10’ 12/14") 


8’ 20’| 


12//1416" 


| 
40" s0” 60" 60" 


S, Or center of the surface of the screen. The smooth © es 
and r matte type screen is better than 
heav- man in wide rooms. 
‘ 
— 
India 
ee - : each projector at all times. To guard acains oa 
Slides and is addressed to those concerned with — bulb burning out while in use, it is wise to av po = 
the selection of facilities the projection of projection an old, badly discolored pro- 
laces 
as 
as he ree [ron 
copy | by the p 
‘mediately adjacent to the screen should be main- 
— 
Length |S) 2) 8) 8/83/83) 8) 
— 
— 
| 
16" 70"| 7”) 8”) 9” — 


wall 
| 

| 


70") 
L 


60” 


| 


7° 


70”| 


14 


_ After the screen and projector have been placed 
in position, the projection facilities should be 
checked by projecting a test slide. A test slide of 
the 314 x 4 in. size should have a mask opening of 
214 x 3 inches. A test slide of the 2 x 2 in. size 
should have a maximum mask opening of 1 in, 
x 114 in. (26 x 38 mm) and should be tried with 
the long dimension of the mask opening in the 


vertical as well as in the horizontal position. 


16’ 


12714" 16" 


70” 7° 9 
= 


60"| 


| 


8’ | 9 ‘10° 


~ Make certain that the i image fills the screen | and is 
evenly illuminated, that - par s of the screen 
time, and the 


image can be seen yor joni from all seats in the 


—Committee for ‘the Improi vement of Lantern Slides 
Society of 


to be Used at the Annual 


American Bacteriologists. 
"John M. Slack 
Merrill W. Chase 
Harry E. ‘Morton, Chairman 
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Postdoctoral in ‘Statistics. Awards for 
study in statistics by persons w vhose pr primary field 


js not statistics but one of the physical, biological, 


or social sciences to which statistics can be applied 
are offered by the Department of Statistics of the 
University of Chicago. The awards range 


$83, 600 to $5,000 on a nine months’ basis or $4, 400 


to $6,000 on an eleven months’ basis. The closing 
date for application for the academic year 1960-61 — 


oa William Wood, Hopkins U ni- 

versity, 
‘Morris Schaeffer has left the CDC at Mont- | € 

gomery, Ala., to join the New York City Depart- 


Unit ional 
Research Laboratory SD: \) Calif., to 
‘become Professor and Chairman of the Depart- ic 
ment of Bacteriology and Public Health, Wash-— 


February 15, 1960, Further information may State University, Pullman, 


obtained “from the Department ‘of Statistic 


| Eckhart Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 


British Members. The Treasurer of the Society 
received a letter from the Chief Inspector of Taxes" 
Branch, Inland Revenue, stating in part: “I have. 
to inform you that the Commissioners of Inland 
enue ed The Society of American 


1958, and that the 
or subscription paid by a member who quali- 
fies for relief under that Section will be allowable 


a deduction from his emoluments assessable to 


‘income tax under Schedule E.” 

“to the relief should apply to his tax office as soon 

as possible for form P358 on ee ee a 
for the relief du e to him.” 

_ NEWS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


wi Edward Kravitz, formerly Associate in Clinical 
Pathology at Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, is now Director and owner of the Newark 
Medical Laboratory, Newark, Del. Facilities and 
consultants are available for clinical, analytical 
and research work in the industrial and public 
health fields 

ae At Indiana University promotions in the De- 


partment of Bacteriology included changes in 


rank from Assistant to Associate Profess or, 
Walter A. Konetzka and Roy Repaske. 
_ David L. Fagle, biology teacher at Marshall- 
town, Iowa High School and Marshalltown 
Junior College has been named to the $.A.B. Com- 
mitteeon Education, 

_ Albert Siegal has recently joined the Department 
of Agricultural Chemistry, University of Arizona, 
Tucson. He was formerly at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 4 


| Everett Bracken, formerly y in the Dep: _partment « of 


Microbiology, — Vanderbilt University Medical 
School, has accepted an appointment in the De- 
partment of Pediatrics, University of Oklahoma 


William Murray Bain has appointed 


Assistant Professor in the Department of Bac- 
teriology at the University of Maine at Orono. 
New Elections to National . Academy of Sci- 


, “4 British member of the society who is entitled 


Clinton C. McDonald has retired from the 
University of Wichita but plans to continue work- 


ing in microbiology. 
Included in a delegation of 5 American scientists 


for an excha ange visit to U.S.S.R. sprig 
Kornberg, Washington University School of Medi- 
cine, St. Louis and Bernard D. Davis, Harvard 
Medical Schoo, 

Charles L. Wittenberger has been appointed 
Postdoctorate Fellow in the Public Health Service 


for work at the National Institutes of Health. 


Back to the U iniv ersity of ” Texas from | Chulalong- 
kon Univ ersity, Bangkok, , Thialand , is Ch is Charles 


chemistry of “California, Berkeley, pe 
received the Neuberg medal of the American 


Society of European Chemists. 


Clarke Gray of Harvard is spending a year at 


Oxford, England. 

Theodore Burnstein, formerly with Sharpe, and 
Dohme, has joined the Departm 
biology, School of Medicine, Univ ersity « of Miami, 
Florida 

Donald D. Sutton is spending a year at the . 
Institute of Microbiology, Rutgers University as 
the Waksman- ‘Merck Postdoctorate Fellow 

Edward A. Steinhaus, Laboratory of Insect — 
Pathology, University of California, Berkeley, — 
has been named Managing Editor of the new 
Journal of Insect Pathology (Academic Press). 
The Journal provides a publishing medium for all _ 

phases of insect pathology, a rapidly developing 
field which utilizes the techniques and knowledge 
of the various disciplines of microbiology. 

_M. L. Gray of the Veterinary Research I Labete- 
tory, Montana State College, Bozeman is estab- 
lishing a laboratory for the serotyping of cultures 
of Listeria monocytogenes isolated from both human 
and animal sources. This laboratory will operate in 
cooperation with the Communicable Disease 
Center and cultures may be submitted through — 
either the CDC or sent directly to the address 
above. A report of the results will be sent to the _ 
_ submitting laboratory and will also be filed vy with — 
the CDC. It will be appreciated if laboratories — 
_ which isolate this bacterium, or cultures suspected | 


ence include David M. Bonner, Yale | Univ versity of being L. monocytogenes, will submit them for _ 


| the 
1 the 
| 
a 
lg 
2 
— 
j 
4 
a 


4 


‘number of cul- H. Katznelson, formerly Chief of the Bac. 
tures is available for serotyping, the results may — bl teriology Division, Science Service, Canada De- 
be an important aid in unraveling the obscure partment of Agriculture, has been ‘appointed 
epidemiology of listeric Director of the Microbiology Research Institute 
_ The bacteriology —— of the Leonard of the Research Branch of this Department. The 

‘ Institute was established in a recent reorganization 


Hopkins. School of ‘Hy giene, 5 North olfe of the ‘esearch ‘program of Conadian Depart. 


Tepper has also moved to this address. nificance, 


BRANCH ACTIVITIES 


ROM LOCAL BRANCH MEETINGS» Service, Department of of Interior, Kearneys- 


‘Vir inia Branch (Catherine M. Russell, ville, W. 
( M. Russell, Studies of Borrelia 


A. Nevin 


E. G. Hampp, National Institute of Dental 


= ity © a, Charlottes- Research, National Institutes of Health, Beth-] | 
conjunction 


vi ille, Virginia. 


The Spring meeting was held conjunction 
with the Virginia Academy of Science. ‘Ohio Branch lizabeth Wilson, 
Secretary- 


The enzymatic formation of arabinose-5 
phate. Wesley A. Volk, Department of Micro- April 4, 1959. University Cincinns 

biology, University of Vi irginia School of Medicine, ati, Ohio 

Charlottesville, Virginiaa 1. Yeasts in we water and sewage. Wm. 


: = A comparative study of media for the detec- — Bridge Cooke, x. A . Taft Sanitary Engineering 
tion of enterococci in water. R. Travis Hill, State — Center, Cincinnati, and H. J. Phaff, M. W. Miller, 


Department of Health Laboratory, Richmond, _M. Shifrine, and Elisa Knapp, University 

Listeria meningitis—is it rare? H. el- The effects of metallic i 10ns on sewage micro- t 

Department of Microbiology, Medical organisms. George W Ohio State Uni- 
College of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. versity, Columbus. 

Serum lysozyme levels in rabbits undergoing 3. Application of membrane filter technique to 

7 a generalized granulomatous reaction. Quentin determination of sanitary quality of farm pond 

: P Myrvik and E va Soto Leake, Department of waters. Robert M. Gerhold, G. W. Malaney, H. H. ( 

Microbiology, University of Virginia ‘School of W ciser, and G. O. Schwab, Ohio State University, 
Reduction of potassium tellurite by Strep Extended host ranges for certain actino- 
hages. Koby Crat 1 E. B. Shirling, Ohio [| 

tococcus bovis. Margaret Carlson and P. ages. Koby Crabtree anc Uni 

Hansen, Department of Microbiology, Unive ersity W an University, ‘Dela 

7 of Maryland, College Park, Mary ay a eed, 5. Serologic studies on human low density lipo- | { 


— Observations on the effect of carbon dioxide _ proteins. Wm. W. Briner, J. W. Riddle, and D. G. 


on the growth of Entamoeba histolytica. E. Clifford — Cornwell, Ohio State University, Columbus. ia ‘ 
- Nelson and Muriel M. Jones, Department of 6. Basal media and fermentation tests. ah ( 


_ Microbiology, Medical College of Virginia, Rich- Lawrence, Ohio Univ ersity, Athens, , 


mond, Virginia. aborator g 
Washington, D. _C. Branch (Charlotte C. Campbell, Preliminary experience with the poliomye- 


Secretary- Treasurer) complement fixation test. Charles C. Croft, 

May 26, 1959. Walter Reed Army Institute of — D. A; Keiper, and G. R. Anderson, Division of | " 
. Studies on the mode of action of strepto- Columbus. = “Ee | 


om mycin. Jennie Ciak, Department of Molecular 9. A study of antigen the pla- 
- Biology, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, ~ cental barrier. Curtis Sandage and Orton Stark | “ 
: 2. The infectious nature of pancreatic necrosis 10. Primary phase of the U. S. Government 
_ in fish. S. F. Snieszko and Kenneth Wolfe, Eastern cancer screening program. R. Eugene Bookman, 

Fish Dise Laboratory, Fish W ildlife The WwW m. S. Merrell Company, Inc., Cincinnati 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS 


Bigger’ s Handbook of 7th Edition, 


F. S. Stewart, Dublin: The Williams & Wilkins: 


separation of proteins, and with immunological 


reactions carried out on a micro-scale. The use of 

Co., 1959, 611 pp., $8.00. specific precipitation reactions provi con 

Basic Bacteriology and Its Biological and Bio- venient means for identifying the immunological 

a chemical Background, 2nd Edition, Me. i components of a mixture. The paper on spectro- 
manna, Berkeley and M. F . Mallette, State photometry of translucent materials is also of 

University, Pa.: The Williams & Wilkins Co., interest to bacteriologists, permitting absorbance | 

1959, 853 pp., $13.50. == = measurements to be made by difference between 


Determinative Bacteriology: Laboratory Manual, translucent samples. 
iw 2nd Edition, Thomas H. Lord, Manhattan, § The important field of lipid metabolism is 


5 _ Kan.: Burgess Publishing Co., 1959, 84 ‘pp. touched upon by three of the papers. Dr. Korn 
Da (plus descriptive charts), $3.25. Sated not only covers analytical procedures, but has an 
Laboratory Manual for General Bacteriology, Sth excelent review of the effects of heparin on 
Edition, G. Peltier, . Georgi, L lipemia. The paper on the determination of heparin 
Lindgren, Lincoln, Nebr.: John Wiley and Sons , is handled in a masterly fashion by Dr. Jaques, a 
Inc., 295 pp., 1959, $4.50. === ===——_—— one of the foremost authorities in the field. _ 
_ Laboratory Manual for Food Microbiology, 3rd analytical procedures for inositol are covered by | 

_ Edition, W. C. Frazier and E. M. Foster, chemical and microbiological assay technics, with | 
Madison, Wis.: Burgess Publishing Co., 1959, colorimetric procedures for ethanolamine and 
pp. 131, $3.60. serine. The analytical methods for guanidinium 
Interference Microscope in Biological Re- compounds include specific procedures for arge- 


— search, A. J. Hale, Baltimore: The Williams & nine, guanidinoacetic acid, guanidine, methyl — 
| Wilkins Co., 1959, 114 pp., $5.00, guanidine and canavanine, as well as for creati- 
eering Methods of Biochemical Analysis, Volume 7, nine and creatine. Two papers on forensic chemis- _ 
Aller, David Glick, Editor, New York: Interscience _ try complete the series. The colorimetric and enzy-— 
ay Publishers, Inc., 1959, 353 pp., $3.50. _ matic methods for ethanol are designed i * 
nai | This volume contains eight papers of consider- _ for blood and tissues, but can be adapted to fer- - 
| able interest biochemists, describing studies. The paper on toxicology is a_ 
» Unie | technics and reviewing older analytical procedures - Comprehensive review of the applications of paper 
a, ‘The titles include Immunoelectrophoretic Anal- chromatography y to the separation and identifica-_ 
ue to | ysis, by Pierre Grabar (Pasteur Institute, Paris); _ tion of numerous alkaloids, providing a most 
pond ‘The Analysis of Basic Nitrogenous ‘Compounds useful analytical tool in this field. 
HH. of Toxicological Interest, by A. S. Curry (Home Gtazko 
ersity, “Office, Forensic Science Laboratory, Harrogate); 
"Spectrophotometry of Translucent Biological Photomicrography, ‘Second Edition, Roy M. Allen, 
Material- —Opal Glass Transmission Method, . J.: D. van Nostrand Company, 
Ohio Shibata (Tokyo Institute of Technology); Inc., 1958, 441 pp., $9. 
7. ~The Determination of Inositol, Ethanolamine and a The first edition of this excellent book appeared © 
aa Serine in Lipides, by John M. McKibbin (State in @~‘ober 1941 followed by two reprintings and a — 
D.G. University of New York Medical Center at Syra-_ - na edition in November 1958. The edition — 
lf necessity for the 
cuse) ; The Assay of Lipoprotein Lipase in Vivo continues to be bookshe 
y.V. _and in Vitro, by Edward D. Korn (Laboratory of investigator | who seeks perfection in his photo-_ 
Cellular Physiology and Metabolism, National micrographic. efforts. 
Emily ‘Heart Institute, Bethesda); Determination of Et ‘One of the fine features of the text material is — 
- | Creatinine and Related Guanidinium Compounds, its clarity of definitions. In the same vein of — 
omye- “by John F. Van Pilsum (University of Minnesota, thought the directives in procedure are precisely | 
Croft, | - Minneapolis); The Determination of Ethyl Alcohol stated and explained. The chapter headings are _ 
ion in Blood and Tissues, by Frank Lundquist (Uni- well chosen and progress from one on Fundamental 
lealth, | versity Institute of Forensic Medicine, -Copen- Principles of | Photomicrography to successive ones 
hagen); and Determination of Heparin, by Louis concerning equipment, techniques and proce 
1e pla B. Jaques and Helen J. Bell (University of Sas- The chapters covering the basic subject of phase 7 
Stark katchewan, Saskatoon). and interference microscopy and the electron 
ie | _ The paper of greatest interest to bacteriologists _ microscope are of particular interest. To the more — 
nment ‘is probably the one on Immunoelectrophoretic astute microphotographer the discourse concern- 
man, Analysis. This deals primarily with the prepara- ing metallography, stereoscopic techniques and 


innati 


tion and use of agar for the electrophoretic other specialized methods should have particular 
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- appeal. The 10th and last chapter of the book is scientists concerned with Ree. and F 
Beep of 54 photomicrographs with exposure those with an interest in purine and pyrimidin 
ata; each picture is given full description. biosy nthesis. ‘‘Mitochondria Metabolism” 
Too often the bench worker rushes into photo- W. C. Schneider, is a well-proportioned and objec 


micrography with valuable, often perishable, mate- tive coverage of isolation, chemical composition 

rial to photograph, but with limited knowledge of sy mthetic, and enzymatic activities. ‘Electro 
the principles needed to obtain the best results in Transport and Oxidative Phosphorylation”, by 

lighting, exposure time and development. Success _D. E. Green, is mainly restricted to an expositio, 

his attainment is fortified by the assumption experimental work and_ interpretations} 

that taking various exposures w ill result in getting thereof by the Wisconsin group, with a heay 
the best picture. Perusal of this volume between emphasis on the nature and functioning of th 
such test periods of one’s ability should contribute _ submitochondrial ‘ ‘electron transport particles” 

‘most profitably toward a greater degree of success. _ Three reviews of related interest begin ” 

ALLEN “Enzymatic Reactions the Synthesis 

-Purines”, by J. M. Buchanan and S. C. 

Ww. B. Saunders Co., 1959, aaa pp., $6.7 considerable proportion ot this review is devote 

“The first edition of this textbook, pri- to a discussion of the possible involve 

‘marily for use in an introductory course, was blenynthetic steps. ‘The Enzymati 


knowledge of formation of orotic acid < its 
preparation of an up-to-date second edition. The 4 or ts 
version to the pyrimidine nucleosides an 
subject matter is presented in as basic and simpli- 


"tides. “Folic Acid Coenzymes and One-Carbor 
1 a manner as possible so that it can be under- ee ee ee 
Metabolism”, F. M. Huennekens and M. J 


stood by students having knowledge of the ele-— 
Osborn, is a ‘valuable companion to the two pre 
ments of chemistry and biology. Terminology 1s 
ceding reviews, since the title subjects are inti 


kept to a minimum; pronunciation of the names | : 
mately involved in aspects of both purine and 
of orders and families of the bacteria is clearly 

shown. There are “study questions” at the end 
Two reviews are concerned with metal ion 

of each chapter, along with references to useful 
S books monographs and review articles, effects. ‘Mechanism of Metal lon Activation oj 

a ? gray Enzy mes”, by B. G. Malmstrém and A. Rosenber; 


Over one-third of the book is devoted to basic | 
‘bacteriology; the next one hundred pages cover is, as the authors indicate, “strictly limited to the 

of the micro. PUtPose stated”, dealing only (but very readably, 

actl Suis, 


biology of and water, ‘the micro- Ki _ studies, ‘I urch all- 
‘he 


ey of foods. ° he hesent 143 pages are re devoted >= 


der Seltener alle’ by E. 
« § _H. Trapmann, is to a considerable extent an 
annotated bibliography of the authors’ and other 
European publications on the subject of non- 
- However, the nitrogen cycle on page 295 shows | 
enzymatic catalysis of various organic reactions 
nitrates being formed by nitrogen-fixing bacteria; i 
by rare earth metal ions. This comment is not 
unfortunately, this does not occur. Ramage: 19, on 


industrial errs of microorganisms, , fails to- = _ meant to belittle the value of bringing these sur- 
» but this _ prisingly extensive investigations to the attention 


of those w ho do not follow the German literature 


ed o1 es 2 cha or 
Se ee Last to be mentioned, but certainly not least in 


This book, like others which attempt to: survey interest, “The Biosynthesis and Function of thi 
whole science of microbiology, may be criti- “Carotenoid Pigments”, by T. W. Goodwin. st 
Ww ell-knit and extensively documented discussion: 
ever, the authors have done a good job, and the — 
fulfills the purpose for w which it was designed. 

in Virology, ‘Meets Pollard, Editor, 

Advances it in Enzymology, Volume 21, F. . Nord, 4 Galveston, ‘Texas: John | Wi iley and Sons, Ine, 
Editor, New York: Interscience Publishers, 1959, 312 pp., $7.00. 
Inc., 1959, 521 pp., $12.50. ae This book i is composed of 15 reviews of topics of 
This volume will be of particular value to those current investigative interest in the virus field 
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which were presented at a symposium held in 
memory of Dr. F. R. Beaudette, a leading con- 
tributor to our knowledge of avian and equine 
viruses. Included also is a warm, intimate sum- _ 
mary of Dr. Beaudette’s scientific life by his long 
time colleague at Rutgers, Selman A. Waksman, — 7 
and a delightful, philosophical epilogue entitled, — 
“Tulipomania and the Benevolent Virus,” by 


Rene J. Dubos. The chapters are accompanied by th 
me 45 distinguished Ameri- 


discussions in which s 


large” area” encompassed by. the progress 
report necessitated employing a number of space 


saving tactics such as abbreviations, the use of — 


smaller print for what are described as “‘side lines 
of biochemical research” and the condensation of © 
references at the end of each subchapter. Editors. 
might frown at the non-standard abbreviations 
but they occasion the reader far less difficulty than. 
the condensed format used for literature citations. 
vd Preparation of a progress report of this magni- — 


can and European scientists participated. In the - tude is attended by several built-in Sa 
words of its editor, “This symposium is evidence Space does not permit critical ev aluation of 


of multidisciplinary ramifications of virology, and — 
explores the implications of basic dev elopments 
for future public health application.” 

- Unfortunately much of the material covered is 
duplicated i in current textbooks or ‘in summaries of 
other sy rmposia and conferences. Even so, Per- 
spectives in Virology stands out ded virtue of the : 
high quality of the formal 

depth, breadth and spontaneity of the discussions. = 
Animal virus work is appropriately emphasized © 
in the chapters by Schaeffer on the life cycles of 
fowl plague and EEE viruses, by Shope on hog 
cholera, by Traub on specific immunity as a factor 
in the ecology of viruses, by Andrewes who argues 
jor an animal origin of Asian influenza and by 
Beard, Friend, Stewart and Eddy in the excellent 
chapter on vi iral neoplasia. Dr. Peyton Rous’ 
extemporaneous remarks add greatly to the muaal 

This volume will be most useful to those ae 

sally interested in animal viruses. 


in since 1949. Felix Hauro- 
witz, New York: Interscience Publishers, 1959 , 


(357 $8.50. 
Progress in biochemistry appears to need re re- 
viewing at frequent intervals; it is reviewed 
annually and the volume under consideration — 
here is the fifth in a series which has previously 
reviewed the progress of biochemistry, (in 1924, 
1931, 1938 and 1948). The author indicates the 
prime motive for writing this volume was his 
desire to keep 
istry. However commendable the desire to be well. 
inform ed in ‘scientific fields it is to be hoped that 
keeping up with the scientific literature does not, 7 
of necessity, involve the agony of writing a book. 
_ The progress of biochemistry during the past — 
decade has been divided into the more or less 
standard areas, e.g. Thermodynamics, Biological 
Oxidations, Amino Acid Met tabolism, | Carbo- 
hydrates, etc. Additionally, there are several 
chapters representing areas of development not 
usually subject to annual review (Cellular Chemis- 

try and Immunochemistry). It would be impossible 
to review the subject matter in the twenty chap- ale 
ters and no attempt will be made todo so. © 


sack dr 


abreast of the state of Biochem- a ( 


experimental techniques or interpretations of data. 

Likewise discussions of long range implications 
must be kept to a minimum. To some extent the 
interests of the author pointing out the progress — 


will be reflected in the selection of topics and while 
predilection is evident in this volume it is 


either 
undue or objectionable. prospective reader 


-may Ww ell look upon this volume with mixed feel- _ 


-ings—it does not replace the detailed and well 
documented Annual Review of Microbiology, yet 
there might be some value to the longer retrospec- 
tive look. Professor Haurowitz is to be commended © 
for his courage in undertaking to outline progress 
in a field where the wheat of real progress is often | 
difficult to separate from the chaff of publication. 
~The reviewer is left with the impression that — 
Progress in Biochemistry since 1949 is akin to a 
provides adequ te cov erage and 
touches the subject in intimate detail at only a_ 
few but since these are important places 
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Aids to Bacteriology for Nurses, E. Joan Bocock 


= his little book is one of a series in the fields of 
knowledge required hy nurses; _the aim has 


on the ‘tale of in infection, routes 
of infection, techniques of asepsis and sterilization. | 
There is an excellent section on the role of the — 
bacteriological | laboratory in diagnosis of infectious 
disease. The “briefest possible ‘descriptions of 
organisms and diseases are given, 
microbiology courses taught for students of 
nursing vary tremendously, so that for some grou ps 
this book might be ; adequate. For 1 more extensive 
courses, additional material in the form of more 


extensive texts and well-informed instructors could 


provide ide helpful supportive information. The 
information here is mostly well-chosen, but is 


= 
| 
— 
| 
| 
1 
ily read and easily carried text. 
n amazing amount of practical information is | aces 
— 
7 
Sditor, 
, Inc, 

pics ol 


-_-U. S. audience the use of unfamiliar proprietary 
names the section on bactericides may be 


confusing rather than For 
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information, and can be used with profit by stu- ; 
dents and instructors in for 
nursing students. 
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‘Resting for a 


Job 


$Or 


open to members and non- members 


For registration forms write to: 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAL 
Atutn.: Raymond W. Sarber 
19875 Mack Avenue 
De troit 36, Michigan 


_ search of all types of microbiologists. Small registration fee geotiod a 
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CIETY OF AMERICAN BACTERIOLOGISTS 
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“Sher man’s A GUIDE TO 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE © 


GENERA OF BACTERI/ —With 


Methods an and Generi ie 


vacteris 


a, he the e Key to the Genera of Bacteria has been compiled with a 

the aim of placing i in the hands of research w vorkers, teachers 

and | students, a volume in which general directives for the 

wie 

‘ identification of bacteria are supported by a complete list of the 

_ techniques needed for the purpose. In addition, a Digest of - 
_ data published for the various species i in the seventh edition of 
_ Bergey’s Manual of Determinative Bacteriology | and in several — 


- original papers has been included. The publication of the Key 
ind Methods in the one book should encourage a more general 
application of common procedures for the des scription of 
bacteria. The main | purpose of the digests is to draw a attention. . 
ina a more definite way to the deficiencies in descriptions within _ 
the various genera in the hope that kane may be) taken to Lane 
rectify them 
ett 
4 burden ntainal with the assimilation of know ledge over 


varied field of science. 


Ad 
_ 4 By V. B. D. ). SKERM: AN, Reader in Bacteriology and Head of the 
artment “of Bacteriology, University of Queensland Brisbane, Australia” 


1959 567 pp., 32 pls. aper cover + 


THE WILLIAMS “AND WILKINS COMPANY 


Baltimore 2, Md. 


Please send the following on approval: 
| Name. 


Please 


Ww. KI Address. 
Shopping by mail is an easy, time-saving wey way 
books f for library, 


An important new tool in bacteriology 
—/ 
q 
itself, and it is hoped that its use will contribute materially to 
| Publishers of Medical and Scientific Books and Periodicals SHO PB YM Al } 
— 
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Bacteriologis 


for assistance o on personnel needs write to: 
EMPLOYMENT BU REAU 
: Raymond W Sarber 


19875 Mack Avenue 


Detroit 36, Michigan 
a files are available to employers throughout the year. Use ‘this 


Society employment aid at no expense to your organization, — _—s* 
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* ide to es any person who is interested in its objects, which are 


“to p promote scientific knowledge of bacteriology and related subjects through discussions, reports and 
to scientific and their to plan, organize ad- 


tions,’ and w ho achelor’s: “gree ‘or who hs 

represented by a bachelor’s degree. 
_ [mportant in the accomplishment of these c objectiv es are wothe Society’s ; publications. These include (1) 
‘the monthly Journal of Bacteriology in which are found original communications on all branches of 
fundamental bacteriology and on the applications of bacteriology; (2) the quarterly Bacteriological — 
Reviews, which contains review articles on subjects of current bacteriological interest; (3) the bi-monthly © 
Applied Microbiology, which contains original papers on studies oriented toward the application of 
nicrobiological sciences to industry, foods, sanitation, agriculture and other areas involving the use or 
control of mic roorganisms ; and Ne ews, which includes records of Society 
affairs, news ws and announ 1 n meetings o of the Society’ “on 
branches, and any thing else « deemed to be of interest to bacteriologists. 
Ps The Society holds annual meetings where the latest results of research in n all branches of bacteriology — 
are presented, and where the members have eaeeens opportunities to become acquainted and to ~~ 
discuss work in progress, 
The Society operates a Placement Bureau to help bacteriologists find employment; it maintains a — 
collection of pictures, films and other materials useful in nie taereng bacteriology, and it performs numer- 
ous other services of value to bacteriologists. 

Annual dues are $12.00, which includes to Bacteriological Reviews, Bacteriological News, 

. Applies ints for ‘membership must be nominated in w -riting by two members of the Society. An appli- 
cant who has paid the first year’s membership dues and has been endorsed by a majority of ie Member- 
ship Committee and the Secretary shall be declared elected to oo in the Soe ciety. id 


Sut on dotted line — ‘mail to 


(NAME 
SSIONAL EXPERIENCE AND POSITION 


DDRESS IN FULL (to which publications should be sent)___ ee ee 


* PROPOSE D AND NOMINATED BY 


Annual dues are $12.00, which includes: subser riptions | to Bacteriological Reviews, | Bacteriological News and a choice — i 

of the Journal of Bacteriology or Applied Microbiology. For an additional $5.00 (total of $17.00) you can receive all four _ 

_ publications. Indicate journal choice below and make remittance payable to the Society of American Bacteriologists — - 

mail to S.A.B., 19875, Mae ack Ave., Detroit 36, Mie Ene losure of dues with application: will avoid delays in 


Bae terilegical Reviews and Bacteriological Ne Check one** Remit 


Journal of Bacteriology $12.00 


Applied Microbiology ( ) $12.00 


J Journal of and Applied Microbiology ( ) 


Membership dues are initiated and renewed as of January | each year. Unless directions to the contrary are received, 

membership applications received prior to November 1 will be credited to the calendar year, and back issues of the 

Journal and Reviews for the calendar year will be furnished. Applications received after November 1 will become 


effective on the following January 


** If no choice is indicated, you will receive the Journal of Bac teriolony. 
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DEADLINES. 

i= Production of News requires W. Cw 

about two months. 1 Therefore, ‘material ir ‘in- Rockefeller Institute 
tended for publication in the next issues must - 66th St. and York Ave. | 
reach the Executive office New York 21, N. 


Chairman Local | Committee, 


Deadlines 
Dr. Harry E. Mortox 


For or April, 1960 issue—February 1 18, 1960 Dept. Microbiology 
For: August, 1960 ) issue—June 17 17, 1960 _U. Pa. School of Medicine 


Tow 1960 960 Philadel hia 4, P 


_ Membership Committee 
Dr. DonaLp E. SHAY 
Maryland 
> é 
NOTICE 


report change of address, non- -deliver: y Visual Instruction 


journals, routine inquiries, similar Dr. Harry E. 


a Raymond W. Sarber, Exec. Sec’ y 
19875 Mack Avenue 
Detroit 36, Michigan 


MEETINGS 


_RayMonp W. SARBER 
19875 Mack Ave. 


‘May 3- Detroit 3¢ 36, Mich. 


Plan now to attend the 60th Annual Meeting of 


Bellvue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania May 1-5, 1960 
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